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always so much a lesser thing than he can
imagine it to be. In Yeats's opinion the
whole of the spoken drama has divorced
itself from literature, and its falseness
stings Yeats into many a contemptuous
phrase. It is the old story of the young
man of taste and talent, his mind full of
the masterpieces of the past, in the pres-
ence of machine-made drama for the
many.

Loving beautiful speech, Yeats desires
a poetic drama, for which, naturally
enough, his model is Elizabethan. He
knows that the days when " everyone,
from the pot boys to the noblemen,
thought imagination a high and worthy
thing" are gone, that England has be-
come unimaginative. Puritan, and rich;
but the reception of Dr. Todhunter's
poetic plays causes him to believe that
there is a small, perhaps growing, public
for the poetic play, on which such a
drama might be founded.

There is in Yeats great scorn, not only
for the thought and action of contem-
porary drama, but for its language as
well. There are many contemptuous ref-